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924 Geographical Literature and Maps 

is statement of each most intimate activity of the life of these savages; it is all 
set down, and the sum is not diminished by omission of any particulars which 
the subjects of the inquiry see no reason to hide from sight or to omit from 
speech. But of far more importance is it that the recorder does not pretend to 
understand all the things which he has observed; he does not assume to explain, 
it is enough for him to record. This is quite as it should be. The savage does 
not think as we do, the categories of his reasoning are scarcely associable with 
our logic; the longer the student has to do with such folk the less inclined he is 
to venture upon explanation of thought and conduct. 

To cartography Captain Friederici has given accurate determinations of 
coast for considerable distances along the unknown north shore of Neupom- 
mern, and at the western limit of his acitivity he has filled in a large mass of 
detail for the interior of the island. His linguistic results are admirable. He 
gives at very satisfactory length a vocabulary of the Barriai and his gram- 
matical discussion thereof is excellent of its type, although I must feel that the 
speech Osage of Melanesians and Polynesians will yield more satisfactory re- 
sults under a different and simpler treatment. This major vocabulary is sup- 
plemented by brief records of several languages with which he had less satis- 
factory opportunity of becoming acquainted. 

The breadth of his view is excellently illustrated in the ethnographic em- 
ployment of vocabulary material upon certain selected themes. He has devoted 
much care to the examination of the canoe and of the weapons of offence, the 
spear, the bow and arrow, the sling. In each case he carries the record from 
the western limit of Indonesia to the eastern ultimate of Polynesia, and the 
speech record is used to trace the path of migration. I may properly note that 
in the Barriai vocabulary I have been able to identify material of the so-called 
Malayo-Polynesian speech. It lies wholly within that small group of common 
vocables which I have sought to establish as Polynesian left behind by the 
brown race on its wanderings. Its occurrence in the Barriai, midway between 
Moanus and the similarly affected languages of southeast New Guinea, shows 
clearly that Dampier's Strait was an open highway to the Polynesian fleet. 

William Churchill. 

ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 

Checking the Waste. A Study in Conservation. By Mary Huston Gregory. 
318 pp. Ills. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 1911. $1.25, 7>£ x 5. 

The author has gathered a great deal of material and tells of it attract- 
ively. There is no chapter without good matter. We destroy more coal in 
mining it than we get out, and our supply will be gone in 139 years. Our lum- 
ber will last, in commercial quantities, but 25 years. Our locomotives need 
three times as much coal to do a given task as English ones. Oil drillers are 
burning gas to get rid of it, in one case in Indiana fourteen wells burning for 
six months within a space of a few acres. Worst of all, 500,000 American 
workers are annually killed or crippled at their work by preventable accidents. 

But when the author adds that we are wasting 30,000,000 horse power in 
unused waterfalls she is using waste in another sense. The power is still there 
for the next generation. She has no protest for the water powers and other 
resources that are being stolen from the people by the few, that another gen- 
eration may use only by permission of "owners" who have no equitable title. 
Nor can the statements of the book be all accepted. Kansas has not had its 
rainfall increased by tree and crop planting (p. 44). Dry farming is not 
merely deep plowing and packing under a pulverized surface (p. 38). The 
using, even to exhaustion, of resources like iron, lead, silver and petroleum, 
cannot be called waste (p. 300). Hilltops are not always the poorest land on 
the farm (p. 33). Nor is the land of valleys enriched by the wash from defor- 
ested hillsides (p. 32). It is not true that you can get twenty bushels of wheat 
from an acre of land with the same labor as twelve (p. 14). It is extravagant 
to say that hundreds of millions of arid acres have been or may be irrigated 
(p. 107). Such statements are too frequent. Mark Jefferson. 



